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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

Lectures and Essays on Natural Theology and Ethics. By 
William Wallace, late Fellow of Merton College and Whyte's 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Oxford. Edited, 
with a Biographical Introduction, by Edward Caird, Master of Bal- 
liol College, Oxford. With a Portrait. Oxford, at the Clarendon 
Press, 1898. — pp. xl, 566. 

As this volume was published after the death of the author, judgment 
passed upon it must take into consideration two facts. Everything be- 
tween the covers of the book was not originally intended to appear as 
part of one volume ; and even what was so intended is now published 
in fragments, and from copy not revised by the author himself. This 
accounts for much of the abruptness one experiences in passing from 
page to page, from lecture to lecture, from essay to essay. But after 
the most generous allowance has been made for the external circum- 
stances that attended the issue of these productions, and that helped 
to keep them from appearing thoroughly articulated, one cannot but 
think that even had their lamented author been spared to write his lec- 
tures out in full, and to organize his essays as well as he could into a 
treatise on ethics and politics, the two resulting books would have been 
' collected writings ' still. Professor Wallace himself knew this, and 
so does the Master of Balliol, who tells us that Wallace once spoke to 
him of "the wretchedly episodic character of his mind." Of this 
self-condemnation, however, Dr. Caird says that it ' ' seemed to be a 
strange complaint from one who was always looking at his subject, 
whatever it might be, in the light of the unity of the whole," but he 
adniits that "what he meant is illustrated by many places in his writ- 
ings, in which he seems to suggest point after point, to view the sub- 
ject in aspect after aspect, and then to call upon the reader to make the 
synthesis for himself" (p. xxiv). One can therefore well understand 
how it is that critics who do not see the whole as Wallace saw it, should 
see no real value in the book. It argues nothing out ; indeed it rarely 
argues at all. It merely makes statements. These statements will of 
course be differently received by different persons according to their 
several points of view. The things of the spirit, as this book puts them, 
the natural man probably will not receive. This is very unfortunate. 
The usefulness of the book is thereby seriously restricted. But none the 
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less is it true that as a statement of the way in which this, that, and the 
other aspect of things appear from a certain philosophical position, 
nothing superior to this volume can be found. This position is what 
the author himself would call that of a "humbler philosophy, which 
follows the track of experience and confines itself to the fortunes of 
the embodied spirit " (p. 260). Such a characterization will make 
some persons smile ; for when a man feels that he has the monopoly 
of experience and that its wisdom will die with him or at least with 
his empirical school, then he will, provided he be good-natured, treat 
with amused politeness the hallucination of any outsider who may think 
that he has any real experience to appeal to. 

No reader of these pages needs to be told that " the Hegelian phil- 
osophy had its strong hold upon Wallace's mind " (p. xxiv). In him, 
however, Hegelianism is a point of view, not a method. For this the 
ordinary reader will be devoutly thankful. "The tiresome click of 
the triadic engine ' ' is not perpetuated in any of his pages, and the 
unsophisticated reader might go through the whole book without sus- 
pecting that he was having served up to him in this savory dish the 
dry bones of a despised German philosopher. 

The volume is too discontinuous to make it possible to present in a 
review any fundamental contention it makes, except the old, but still 
ever new, contention that the truth is the whole. This truth is al- 
lowed to play upon many a moot point in theology and in philosophy, 
and the result is in almost every case a clearing away of obscuring 
mist. What remains is not anything original. Wallace would have 
been the very last to claim such originality. The result is, however, 
often striking in its contrast with what has often claimed to be the in- 
fallible truth of supernatural revelation or of natural empiricism. 

In the "Lectures on Natural Religion and the Relation of Religion 
to Morality," which as published here are the remains of Professor 
Wallace's Gifford Lectures, we have some memorable statements. 
"The note of naturalness in theology, therefore, lies in its superiority 
to restrictions due to special historic conditions. The antithesis of 
natural is not to revealed : but to one type of revealed, exalted as 
the alone revealed, to the exclusion of all others. ... It does not, 
by calling itself natural or rational, imply that it turns its back upon 
history and experience. It may be that at certain epochs, in a fit of 
disgust at vulgar credulity and in hatred of superstition, it imagined 
that unassisted reason could of itself construct a creed. But in so far 
as it did so, it was laboring under an illusion. There is no ab- 
solutely unassisted reason. Reason, on the contrary, only lives by 
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perpetual antithesis to sense : it only emerges from the soil of reality 
and life, from the fact of experience : it is experience made more and 
more harmonious, complete and self-explanatory. Its only conflict 
with revelation arises because revelation is said to introduce into the 
sphere of human knowledge and experience a fact absolutely unique 
and incommensurable. Unique and incommensurable, in a way, 
every reality is : but not in the sense that it forms no part in the com- 
pass of reality, giving to and taking from its environment. Natural 
theology, the theology of reason, claims the prerogative of man to ex- 
amine all things, and is but an attempt in a special range of questions 
to carry out that purpose fully, without bar or check from any specially 
privileged province. Christian theology is a different thing. That is 
no inquiry into truth, no free scientific pursuit, no mere theory. It is 
the redaction into a system of the non-historic and essential constitution 
of the Church" (pp. 2 2 , 23). Of the Greek origin of theology Wal- 
lace says : " The Greek philosophers, more perhaps even than Hebrew 
prophets, emphasize the unity of God. The prophets, by the inten- 
sification of their conception of Jahve, gradually made him the God of 
all the earth : but in so doing they unawares altered the conception, 
and repelled deity, as it were, into greater depths of distance. ' ' Is 
this quite fair to the Hebrew prophets? (See Isaiah xl, 12-31 ; 
Amos v, 8, and many other passages in the prophets.) "The Greek 
philosophers saw in him the unity of nature, the source of life and 
motion, but Himself something above nature, and removed from the 
sphere of change. They were not interested in the religious acts and 
feelings in which He was efficient : they sought in the conception of Him 
rather a counterpart of their doctrine of the unity of all being " (p. 
41). Of the natural theology of Christ we are told: "The great 
deed that seems to emerge as the life of Christ is the bringing into one 
of God and man : the discovery that the supernatural is in the natural, 
the spiritual in the physical : the eternal life as the truth and basis of 
this : God manifest in the flesh : removal of the partition wall between 
God and man : the immanence of the divine, not as a new and im- 
ported element in human life, a special bit of man peculiarly holy, but 
as the truth and life in life. And the practical corollary is two-fold : 
first, it is absolute peace in believing, the assurance of reunion, the 
good conscience which is free from the bondage of the ' weak and beg- 
garly elements' ; the pure heart which rejoices in the Lord : the re- 
moval of fear and doubt : the ' strength which is as the strength of 
ten. ' . . . But there is another side : the absolute freedom of the 
Christian man is absolute allegiance to God : his independence rests 
in utter dependence" (pp. 49 and 50). 
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Mr. Balfour's Foundations of Belief comes in for a long, and, in 
part, appreciative handling. "And first, let us welcome his discovery 
of the function of philosophy. That function is to put together ' under 
the stress of reason,' 'into one coherent structure,' the contributions 
which art and morality, science and religion, severally bring to the ex- 
pression of the One Reality. . . The monistic, if that means the uni- 
ficatory, instinct is irresistible. . . . Philosophy offers the great Eireni- 
kon:& method of peace and reconciliation. If it is to be monistic, its mon- 
ism must be one which leaves abundant room for difference, for dual- 
ism, for further even than dual opposition. Unity requires at least 
two, probably more, members of truth" (pp. 84, 85). "Mr. 
Balfour therefore has risen to that idea of philosophy to which 
Schelling and Hegel, following out the suggestions of Kant, have 
given its characteristic modern form, but which has really been the 
underlying aim of all the higher modern, as it was in a great measure, 
of ancient speculation. . . As such, its appearance in a work like Mr. 
Balfour's is a welcome symptom, that the general standpoint of phil- 
osophy is finding its way to the heart of the nation, despite the un- 
couth tongue in which its oracles are written. . . Our thanks would 
have been less mixed, if Mr. Balfour " had not displayed "the weak- 
ness of a man who possesses considerable faculty of dialectic and en- 
joys the zest of debate, and whose instinct is to look for weak 
points, pulling a complex theory to pieces by piece-meal attack ' ' 
(pp. 87-89). "When Mr. Balfour points out that, behind all the 
variety of formula, and all the imperfection of dogma, there are ' im- 
mutable doctrines,' nourished on which men have lived and died in 
hope, faith, and love, the philosophy which I have learned from is 
agreed. But it would hardly be satisfied with the mere confession — 
of an unknown God " (p. 90). "It," i. e., this philosophy of Pro- 
fessor Wallace, " would hold that we are primarily and essential [ly ?] 
beings who have to act, to be agents. We are, as it were, endowed 
with a problem, enriched with a task — the task to live. It is only by 
slow degrees that we gather all that it means, that we see what we 
really and truly will. All. experience, all science, all association, all 
suffering and joy, show it more and more fully. But always it stands 
behind and before, above and within, a light to our feet. Plato 
called it the idea of good ; the Gospel of St. John calls it ' the light 
which lighteth every man that cometh into the world ' " (pp. 91, 92). 

In the lecture on " Naturalism and Rationalism," Professor Wallace 
maintains that he " can attach no meaning to the statement that reason 
or morality was made out of something utterly other than itself." 
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" Non-reason does not beget reason, nor does non-moral beget moral " 
(pp. 108, 109). Over against this bald statement, I would put an- 
other and wiser assertion made by the author only a page or two be- 
fore : " Science, i. e. human knowledge of facts and laws of fact, can 
ascertain to a certain extent that something has or has not been done. 
But to pronounce that it cannot be done, is what it will only do with 
the qualification : ' so far as we at present know. ' ' ' And a ' humbler 
philosophy, which follows the track of experience ' should feel no 
call to pronounce impossibilities in the face of advancing science. 
How reason can find " something utterly other than itself" is what a 
man who tries to stand in line with Plato and Aristotle, with Schel- 
ling and Hegel, should find more inexplicable than the evolution of 
consciousness from nature, of morality from animal sociality. But 
of course if sociality is denied to all animals save man, a gap is made 
which only a saltus can clear. " The specific law of human existence 
is sociality. It is that which makes us human beings " (p. 11 1); "a 
statement," I suppose, "which need not be pressed to exclude all ap- 
proaches to reason in the so-called lower animals " (p. no). I con- 
fess that I find it no more difficult to understand non-reason developing 
into reason, than to understand non-reason ' approaching to reason. ' 
Is not this conceding the fact of evolution and merely withholding 
the name ? If Wallace had learned this part of his philosophy from 
Hegel, and not from T. H. Green, he might have been more able to ac- 
cept thorough-going evolution as a scientific hypothesis even in psychol- 
ogy and in ethics. As a philosopher, he ought to tell the scientists what 
evolution presupposes, i.e. a concrete identity — not any bare sameness 
— between the germ and the developed product. In other words, a 
philosophical interpretation of science should not be an interference 
with science but a study of its final implications. Had these condi- 
tions been fulfilled, his excellent chapter on " Morality as Civilization " 
would have gained immensely in getting an appropriate setting for itself. 

The " Essays in Moral Philosophy " seem to me to be generally ad- 
mirable presentations of sound views on the subjects discussed : " Our 
Natural Rights " ; " Persons and Personality " ; " Responsibility ' ' ; 
' ' Duty " ; " Hedonism " ; " Utilitarianism " ; " The Ethics of So- 
cialism"; "The Relations of Fichte and Hegel to Socialism," and 
"The Legal, Social, and Religious Sanctions of Morality." Four 
critical essays, dealing with Lotze, Nietzsche, and McTaggart, form the 
third part of the volume. A fair judgment on them cannot be put in a 
few words. 

The writing in the whole volume is done in Wallace's well-known 
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style. Nothing could be more skilful than the way in which he lays 
literature, art, and history under contribution to help him put his 
thought into telling and elegant form. I may refer to the last three 
pages of the twelfth lecture, entitled "The Essential Nature of Relig- 
ion." Here Homer, Pindar, and Plato, mediaeval tartarology, Egypt- 
ian eschatology, Wordsworth and Matthew Arnold, Jesus of Naza- 
reth and Saul of Tarsus, Michael Angelo's Last Judgment and the 
breeches-making that veiled its nudities, the old Stoics and Bishop 
Butler, the legend of the Holy Grail, Tennyson's "Ulysses," a He- 
brew psalmist, the Book of Job, and the Enneads of Plotinus, all give 
their share, in one way or another, to the making of as rhetorical a 
bit of philosophical statement as one can find in the language. Let 
me quote the last paragraph of the passage : " The Stoic and Butler 
also said ' Follow God.' In each case you must realize that, which- 
ever you do, you take your life in your hands ; you enter on a grand 
enterprise, a search for the Holy Grail, which will bring you to strange 
lands and perilous seas. For you cannot say, interpreting, ' Thus far 
and no further, merely according to the bond and the duty. ' In fol- 
lowing God, you follow by what has been, what is ruled and accom- 
plished, but you follow after what is not yet. ' It may be that the 
gulfs will wash us down '; it may be that the gods of the past will rain 
upon us brimstone and horrible tempest. But he that is with us is 
more than all that are against us. Whoever keeps his ear ever open 
to duty, always forward, never attained, is not far from the kingdom. 
The gods may be against him, the demi-gods may depart, but he, as 
said Plotinus, ' if alone, is with the Alone ' " (p. 210). There may be 
a suggestion of barbaric lavishness of ornamentation about all this, or it 
may be that its place in a lecture, and not in an essay, thoroughly jus- 
tifies the prodigal rhetoric. At any rate, in its kind it is consum- 
mate. 

E. B. McGilvary. 

A History of Ancient Philosophy. By Dr. W. Windelband. 
Professor of Philosophy in the University of Strassburg. Author- 
ized translation by Herbert Ernest Cushman, Ph.D., Instructor 
in Philosophy in Tufts College. From the second German edition. 
New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1899. — pp. xv, 393. 
Professor Windelband is well known to English readers as a writer 
of originality and acuteness, as well as a man of learning. His History 
of Philosophy followed an unusual plan and its very excellence 
has to some degree stood in the way of its usefulness as a text-book. 



